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Memorabilia. 


PARAGRAPH _ concluding the new 

S.P.E. Tract (No. xxxiv.) informs us 
that the next issue will contain an account 
of the general interests in language of Mr. 
Robert Bridges, the much lamented Founder 
of the Society, and of -his continuous and 
enlightened concern for the future of Eng- 
lish speech. The tract now before us deals 
with attempts to form and introduce a uni- 
versal language, an enterprise of which he 
had a steady and holy horror. First comes 
Mr, Macaulay’s paper, ‘ Interlanguage,’ and 
then Prof, J. A. Smith’s ‘ Artificial Lan- 
guages.” The former labours to show that 
an ‘“‘interlanguage,’’ despite Prof. Jesper- 
sen’s ingenious and scholarly Novial, will 
not work; the latter to show that such a 
thing is not even to be desired, seeing that 
language proceeds by differentiation, and 
through differentiation attains to the fulness 
of its capacity to express all the varieties 
of human thought and experience, much in 
the same way as differing genera and species 
are evolved. We believe that, apart from 
individual enthusiasms and_ predilections, 
most people will, in general, agree with the 
arguments brought forward, though we think 
that Mr. Macaulay rather over-stresses diffi- 
culties, and allows too little for the presence 
in the ordinary person of a certain flair for 
the true meanings in a foreign language 
which rather mysteriously and in no long 
time puts him in good working possession 
even of its associations, Both writers admit 
that a universal language would be of great 
advantage, if it could be procured alongside 
the prosperous development of the several 
national languages, and therefore advise 
“ bilingualism.’’ Prof. Smith would work 
this through better and more frequent 
“interpolation of middlemen or _ inter- 








preters,’”” Mr. Macaulay by fixing upon one | 


particular language as the universal second. 





He makes the interesting suggestion that this 
should be Spanish. He thinks international 
jealousy would not be aroused thereby; and 
considers that Spanish is further recom- 
mended by its comparative simplicity in pro- 
nunciation, spelling and grammar, its pos- 
session of a literature, and its prevalence 
over a wide area already. We rather doubt 
its being beyond reach of international 
jealousy ; and also the advantage of its being 
a vigorous living language. It is very highly 
idiomatic in the sense in which Mr. Macau- 
lay already sees so much that is troublesome, 
and, if this quality is reduced in _inter- 
national use, as no doubt it easily could be, 
true Spanish and international Spanish 
would, as the language changes, in no long 
time, part company. This at once suggests 
what befell Latin, and therewith first, some 
surprise that Latin is not even mentioned 
here, and then the enquiry why Latin itself 
would not serve. International jealousy 
would be out of the question: there is a long 
tradition of use on both the practical and 
the ideal sides where a universal language is 
demanded; and it is even now not in truth 
a dead language. The one great condition 
for reviving it, after due adoption by the sig- 
natory countries, would seem to be the intro- 
duction of a different method of teaching it 
in schools and colleges, of the methods found 
most successful in teaching modern lan- 
guages. There would be need of extending 
its vocabulary, but the genius of the language 
has already proved itself patient of that. 
Plenty of modern reading matter would also 
be wanted, and, if some good Latinists would 
translate a modern novel or two into Latin, 
they might thereby begin to familiarise the 
general learner with necessary everyday 
idioms. Needless to say, the stricter imita- 
tion of the language of the true classical 
antiquity to which youth is incited at the 
university, would be definitely declined as out 
of place. No doubt, too, even as Mr. Macau- 
lay urges for his Spanish enterprise, ‘‘ The 
first condition of all is that the experiment 
should be taken up with enthusiasm.” 


THE first of the September numbers of the 

Revue des Deux Mondes begins with a 
series of letters to the Empress Eugénie writ- 
ten by Napoleon III, between July 18, 1870, 
and March 10, 1871. Most of them are 
addressed from Wilhelmshéhe, where the 
Emperor arrived as prisoner on Sept. 5, 1870. 
In the first, dated Sept. 17, he mentions that 
he has with him 260,000 francs: ‘‘c’est tout 
ce que j’ai de libre,”’ he says, ‘‘ mais, comme 
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placé de l’argent 4 ]’étranger.”’ 


letter, of Sept. 19, considering where they 
should take refuge, he tells his wife: ‘ Je 


ne partage pas ton idée d’aller habiter la | 


villa de Louis & Trieste. Je sais, par expéri- 
ence de mes jeunes années, que, dans nos posi- 


tions, on n’est bien que dans des pays libres | 


comme |’ Angleterre ou la Suisse. Partout 
ailleurs, gouvernements ou sujects, tout le 


monde a peur de se compromettre en vous | 
montrant méme de la politesse. Lors donc | 
que je serai libre, c’est en Angleterre que je | 


youdrais aller et vivre avec toi et Louis dans 
un petit cottage avec des 
des plantes grimpantes.”’ 
pathetic partly by reason of the inevitable 
futility of the political reflections and fore- 
casts and partly through expression of the 


pain occasionally caused by disagreement 
with the Empress. However, the disagree- 
ments pass off. A few letters from the 


Empress are interpolated, and one, of Jan. 
30, 1874, throws interesting light on rela- 
tions between them: ‘‘ Cher ami, c’est 
aujourd’hui l’anniversaire de notre mar- 
iage. Il se passera tristement loin l’un de 
l'autre, mais, du moins, je peux te dire que 
je te suis bien profondément attachée. Dans 
le bonheur, ces liens ont pu se relacher, Je 
les ai cru rompus, mais il a fallu un jour 
d’orage pour m’en démontrer la solidité, et, 
plus que jamais, je me souviens de ces mots 
de ’Evangile: la femme suivra son mari 
partout, en santé, en maladie, dans le bon- 
heur, et dans le malheur, etc. Toi et Louis, 
vous étes tout pour moi, et me tenez lieu de 
toute ma famille et patrie. Les malheurs 
de la France me touchent profondément, mais 
je n’ai pas un instant de regrets pour le 
cété brillant de notre existence passée. 
Pauvre cher ami, puisse mon dévouement te 
faire oublier un instant les épreuves par les- 
quelles ta grande dme a passé.”’ 


[s an article in the New York Bookman, 

Mr. Odell Shepard gives us an interest- 
ing estimate of the Poet Laureate. A strik- 
ing paragraph concerns Mr. Masefield’s 
‘‘ extraordinary power of getting up a topic,” 
in which he is said to show “‘ one of the subor- 
dinate traits of the first-rate writer.” 
‘‘ Whatever his subject may be,’”’ says Mr. 
Shepard, ‘‘. . . he seems to see it from the 
inside and to dominate it entirely. His book 
Sea Life in Nelson’s Time, is a masterpiece 
of patient research, The chapters on the 
sleeping sickness and tsetse fly in Multitude 
and Solitude—all earnestly excavated, no 


toi, je suis fier de tomber du tréne sans avoir | 
In the next | 


| resembles in more than one respect. 





doubt, in the reading room of the British 
Museum—are written with the authority of 
an expert. This is a faculty that is seldom 
sufficiently praised. It is one of the great 
merits of Daniel Defoe, whom John Masefield 
It was 
one of the characteristics of Shakespeare.” 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





bow-windows et | 
The letters are | 


From Read’s Weekly Journal, or, British- 
Gazetteer, Saturday, September 19, 1730. 





Palermo in Sicily, Aug. 16, N.S. Yefter- 
day being the Affumption of the Bleffed 
Virgin, and ufually a Day of Feafting here, 
was then turned into a Faft: For when the 


| Proceffion, which goes every Year out of the 


City, was coming in again, a terrible Fire 
broke out in a Houfe in the High Street, and 
proper Means not being immediately ufed to 
extinguifh it, and the Wind being very high, 
the adjoining Houfes, and foon after a great 
many more, were all in Flames; fo that 
almoft all the Buildings, from the Gate of 
Vienna to the Arfenal, were laid in Afhes; 
and among them the Jefuites College and the 
Great Tower. The Fire was fo fierce that the 
Bells in that Tower were melted. The Car- 
melites Church and the Town Houfe were 
likewife burnt; but the Records were happily 
faved. The same Evening about Seven 
o’ Clock, the Powder Room of the Royal 
Baftion, in which were at leaft 400 Barrels 
of Gunpowder, blew up with the moft dread- 
ful Report; whereby not only Part of that 
Baftion, but a great Number of Houfes were 
demolifh’d, and abundance of People bury’d 
under their Ruins, Afterwards the Arfenal, 
with all the Houfes about it, were likewife 
blown up, as was alfo the little Magazine, in 
which was a large Quantity of fill’d Bombs, 
Carcaffes and Grenades. The Magazine in 
the Lower Town was in great Danger, but was 
faved however. The Soldiers Cazerns, the 
Governor’s Houfe, and the Guard-Chamber 
were alfo deftroy’d; and only the Francifcans 
Cloifter, that of the Nuns of St. Cecilia, 
and the great Powder Magazine in Leopold’s 
Baftion efcaped. The Wind was fo boifterous, 
that red hot Tiles, &c., were blown from the 
Tops of the Houfes into the adjacent Villages. 
The Damage done by this dreadful Fire is 
incredibly great, the Governor alone having 
loft to the Value of 20,000 Rixdollars in Plate 
and Furniture. 
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SepTreMBER 20, 1930. 
Literary and Historical 
Notes. | 


A TOUR IN FRANCE AND SWITZER- | 
LAND A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
(See ante p. 183). 


July 11th. Left Paris—forever. Got up | 
at five to go by the Diligence to Sens no 
places—walked miles about Paris.—Rode to | 
St. Genevieve. Saw the Tombs of Jean | 
Jacques Rousseau, Voltaire, ete. Kcho. 
Went to look at Notre Dame. Embarked on 


La Parisienne at 12, Ill and bad cold 
reached Melun at } pt Seven, 
July 12th. 
Hotel d’ Angleterre. | 
Wrote letters oppresssively hot. In_ the | 


evening walked out about Diligence. Both 
colds.—Uncomfortable Hotel, no bells and | 
dear, 


July 13, Left Melun by Diligence at 12. 
Had Tea at Sens a good Town and handsome | 
Cathedral. Spent the night in the Diligence. | 
The Entrance to Monterau pretty. Very | 
hot. 

July 14th. Breakfasted at Tonnerre. | 
Country begun to get pretty. Dined at | 
{blank in original] where we had Champagne 
in perfection. The roads very hilly and 
very picturesque. Beautiful sunset. Broad | 
brimmed hats worn by the women. | 
Reached Dijon at one on Saturday night | 
with a party of English. 36 hours travell- | 
ing and nearly 200 miles. Famished so can 
now pity those who suffer hunger. Hotel 
de la Cloche, comfortable beds. 

July 15th. St. Swithin’s day without rain, | 
Breakfasted at one. Walked a little without | 
my Bonnet looked into Notre Dame during 
service Spanish Officer of Police. 


July 16th. 

Walked to the Palais Royal and went to | 
the Museum and gallery of pictures where 
we saw two splendid tombs—one of Philip 
the 1st. Duke of Burgundy and the other of 
a later Duke and his Wife. The tombs of | 
black marble with white Figures and orna- | 
ments magnificently sculptured. They were | 
brought from their Chateau which was des- | 
troyed at the revolutions.—The heads are | 
supported by Angels with gilt wings and | 
the feet rest on Lions. The first Duke died | 
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| carved Cabinet. 


| handsome towers. 


| at 6 in the evening for Chalons. 


| others all good. 
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in the 14th century. At the end of the room 
is a handsome stone sort of Entrance and 
doors. Here we 
saw many Chinese Curiosities and an Ebony 
Passed the Theatre which 
is a handsome modern building supported by 
Corinthian pillars. The Three Entrances 
to the Church of St. Michael are truly 
splendid and carved extravagantly. The 
inside is only remarkable by a stone sepul- 
chre and some white carving round a side 
Altar. The Palace of justice has a hand- 
some Entrance and a screen dilapidated but 
handsomely carved in oak. Met a very civil 
man from Lyons. Went to garden of Plants. 


July 17th. 
Walked out and shopped. 
Church of St. 


Went to the 
Benigne (Cathedral) it is 


| remarkable for its high Spire and has two 


The interior is handsome 
and under repair. The Bishop’s house ad- 
joins it which I was considered too young 
to enter. It is too good for an unmarried 
man, The Churches in Dijon used now for 
Military Stables and magasines, Left Dijon 
The country 
on the right rather pretty. Little Mountains 
and many villages for France and one single 
Cottage. Coupé to ourselves but the window 
broken by an outside passenger. Cold Night. 

July 18th. Reached Chalons-sur-Saone 
at three o'clock, Had breakfast at the 


| Hotel du (R.?) Started by Hirondelle Steam 


Packet at 20 minutes to five. Good company 
and very pleasant day. Pretty scenery after 
the first twenty miles on the right hand 
mountains cultivated generally to the sum- 
mit, Met a well informed travelling Eng- 
lishman who gave us much good advice. 
Arrived at Lyons at 4+ pt two. Went to the 
Hotel du Pale. Dined at Table d’Hote. 
Dispute with Steam packet garcon, which 
made me uncomfortable Ridiculous forms 
about examining our Trunk, Immense 
number of suspension Bridges and some 
In the the evening drove 
in a Fiacre to the Hospital. A grand front 
to the Rhone which we beheld for the first 
time. Saw la Place [blank] the Military 
Hospital, Place Louis 18th and Military 
Stables. Walked to the Coach Office and 
took places for Geneva. Saw the Theatre, 
Hotel de Ville crossed two Bridges. The 
houses are very high we counted one eight 
stories. They stand in ranges one above 
another. Returned to the Hotel. Tea and 


welcome bed altho’ considering the distance 
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| 


and want of that blessing we were very little | 
tired. Not too hot. Apricots. 3 Turks at | 
Dinner in red caps. 

July 19th. Started with Mr. Hedges to | 
the Museum where we saw a picture gallery. | 
One by Genod (?) of a soldier leaving home | 
and another of a landlord turning out a| 
sick man particularly struck us Some good | 
Flowers and Fruit and many others. A | 
Gallery of Statues and a collection of | 
Mummies of curiosities, some good china | 
—A gallery of Stuffed birds, same small | 
ones with the brightest plumage I ever saw. | 
A collection also of Insects and Butterflies | 
of the latter immense blue ones, coral and | 
shells. The library, some bronze statues, 
a skeleton of a whale. The whole large and 
handsome, The Town Hall which is a hand- 
some building, and equestrian statue of | 
Henry 4. Rode to the confluence of the | 
Saone and Rhone. The water of the former | 
is green that of the latter brown. There 
is a decided mark where the waters meet, 
a bridge is close by. Saw soldiers exercising. 
Dinner at Table d’H6te. Hervey left dinner, 
Went in a Fiacre to the Observatory. 
Tremendous hill. Third horse put on. 
Splendid view with which we were more 
delighted than anything we have yet seen. | 
A clear view of three of the tops of Mont | 





Blanc. The Jura Mountains and Mont | 
Cenis with the Mountains of Savoy on the | 
[blank] At our feet the city of Lyons which 
for the first time looked large.—on the left | 
the Rhone winding much and majestically | 
with verdant Mountains. Still more to the 
left the Saone bounded again by mountains. | 
Behind us vineyards and the Mountains of 
Foray. [sic Forez. ] Three ridges rising 
above each other, above them the setting | 
sun, On the right the junction of the rivers 
and still mountain scenery. I looked at 
Mont Blanc with a feeling of wonder that 
I really looked at that over which my finger | 
had often strayed on the map without an 
idea that I should ever behold its splen- | 
dours. The roads are all straight and we | 
could see those to Paris and Geneva plainly. 
In the city we saw the Cathedral the Place 
Bellecour, with its equestrian statute of Louis 
the 14th and altogether left the place with 
much reluctance altho’ our ‘‘ Cocher’’ had 
expressed his opinion that we were staying | 
all night. The observatory is not in itself | 
much, Saw the Telegraph—Prism [?] Re- | 
turned much delighted and as I feared walk- 
ing down the hill I left Hervey to drive | 


alone. Saw the Hotel de Change. Tea in 
the Restaurant. Beautiful tessallated Pave- 
ment in the Gallery of Painting .. . 

July 20th. Packed up and took our things 
to the coach office in a Fiacre. Went to 
the Cathedral which is very beautiful and 
a pleasing subdued light by the windows 
being all coloured glass. Went up the 
steeple to see the clock which is considered a 
wonderful piece of mechanism but we only 
saw the Bell which strikes the hours. The 
tone is beautiful. Had good view of Mont 
Blanc and the Alps. Passed the Church of 
St. Paul which we just looked into as we 
passed and it appeared very handsome. 
Returned to the Hotel and dined. Started 
at two for Geneva with a French Girl and 
an Italian as companions. Splendid views 
of Mont Blanc, Mont Cenis and the whole 
range of the Alps. The Rhone babbling at 
our feet and a beautiful Valley beneath 
where the Harvest was going on, the reaping 
mostly done by women. Drank tea at 
Serdon on reaching Serdon descended and 
walked over and about. The Grandeur solemn- 
ity and solitude of this mountain pass can 
hardly be imagined. On our left hand the 
mountains frowning even over the road, On 
the right a deep and ragged Precipice, here 
and there a tree and the Rhone rushing 


| through the rocks the stars dimly shining 


above us. The groups of two or three formed 
by this light a pretty scene and you might 
easily transform those dressed in black into 
Sisters of Charity, this with the diligence 
in the rear and just fear enough to be agree- 
able may be supposed a scene worth some 
pains to visit, Mules and their drivers 
with Bells we met constantly and they were 
all that broke the solemn stillness. As we 
approached the summit the wind became 
cold and piercing and we were not sorry 
after an hour to be ordered to mount. This 
was at midnight. The hill was then des- 
cended with partial rapidity and the morn- 
ing found us ascending and descending con- 
tinually among the most beautiful scenery. 


| As early as four we began to meet the long 


narrow carts drawn by cows and _ mostly 
driven by women with wide round hats. 
We breakfasted at [blank] a small village 
where the River Valonie loses itself and 
beautifully rushes through circular holes 
made in the rock by itself. The bed of the 
river is very much below the Bridge and 
the scenery up down and around is truly 
beautiful. Hervey and Mr. H. walked up 
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the hill to look for the Place where the | 
Rhone loses itself and were repaid by splen- | 
did views altho’ their object was not at- 
tained. They stood on a Bridge which was 
one side in France and one in Savoy. The 
Rhone again widens and the Mountains 
increase. The roads wind very much and 
the views in the Gorges are truly grand. 
The road for some time winds at the side of 
a tremendous precipice which with all its | 
dangers seems to smile at your feet. We 
passed two strong fortresses one situated | 
just above the other to which you must 
ascend by a staircase. We were here re- 
quested to walk up the hill and soon after | 
began the passport plague. First they made 
as get down and show it ourselves then en- 
tered our names in a_ book then another 
man a soldier read it through five minutes | 
after it was taken away again and we entered | 
Switzerland. The comments on which I 
must reserve for another volume simply | 
saying that it struck me on entering it how 
just are those lines of Cowper :— 

‘““God made the country and Man made 

the Town.”’ 


VOL. II. 
Sarah Elwes 
Journal. 
Geneve Juillet 24th. 1838. 

Saturday July 21st. 1838. Reached 
Geneva at 12 in the morning. Trouble about | 
Hotel de la Couronne went to the Hotel de | 
’Keu de Geneve a most comfortable one. | 
Very tired. Walked to the Hotel Secherons | 
where we found a letter from Walton. 

Close to us the beautiful blue and trans- | 
parent Lake of Geneva which roars as it 
falls over artificial wooden banks. 

You may clearly see the bottom, The | 
Rhone runs out of it. A good wooden [bridge] 
crosses it, and on the right of it a 
short suspension bridge which connects a | 
small island on which is a Bronze Statue | 
of J. J. Rousseau who was born at Geneva. 
All the Chimney Pots are tin tubes. (Irish) 


22 July. Sunday. 
Went to the English Church where the | 


duty was well done and a good extempore | 
sermon by Mr. Tottenham. Walked to an | 





lee shop and were agreeably surprised to | 
see the different manner of keeping Sunday | 
here and at Paris altho’ we saw now and | 
then card and billiard players. Fortunately | 
went into a Church just as a marriage was | 
The ceremony is 


about to be celebrated. 


| d’ Hote. 


| guide book for Switzerland. 


much like our own. ‘The bridegroom and 
Bride not striking or up to their parts, ap- 
parently little traders but very smart. Dined 
at the Table.d’Héte best dinner since leav- 
ing England. Very pleasant but not so hot 
as in France. 

July 23rd. Monday. 

.. +» Walked out saw the theatre a handsome 
building supported by Corinthian Pillars. 
The Porte Neuve a handsome entrance 
General admiration for the Swiss. Shopped. 
Table d’Héte. Walked and read on the 
Island saw the Steam Packet come in. 
Bought a cape which was brought to the 
Hotel by a most pleasing Swiss girl who 
gave us much information. 


Tuesday July 24th. 

. .. did not go out till one. Shopped 
bought a bonnet etc, Dined at the Table 
Enquired about conveyances to 
Chamouni and spent a lazy day looking at 
Prints and pretty things and shopping again 


| in the evening. Hervey bought blouse. The 
| women here wear broad brimmed hats which 
‘I think pretty. 


The mint or Market Place 
a sort of Arched Walk. 
Wednesday 25 July. 


Walked out Hervey bought Byron and a 
Walked to the 
Botanical Gardens which are not striking 


| in themselves but the scenery round is so 


pretty. Oleanders are the common flower 
here. Walked round the ramparts and had 
good views of the Jura, the Grand and Petit 


| Saléve, the Voirons Dole and in the distance 


the Alps. Saw the fortifications which of 
course we did not understand. Passed a 
wire suspension bridge and the Observatory. 
The Hotel Eynard inhabited by a person 
of the same name is very handsome, the 
Portico something like that at Little 
Horkesley Hall. Altogether a pretty walk 
and much enjoyed. Returned to Table 


| d’Héte where I was placed next a German 


who spoke French very imperfectly who 
wished to accompany us to, Chamouni. 
Nearly arranged to go with him but gave 
up the idea as he wished a different route 
to us. Very gentlemanly and could read 
Byron altho’ he could not speak a word of 
English. Hervey bought a gold watch of 
Mouline. In the evening went to the circus 
and was much amused with the horseman- 
ship—a child of four years old danced, etc., 
on horseback after which 2 men performed 
some extraordinary feats which to me were 
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rather disgusting, but altogether we con-| 
sidered the sight worth two Francs. The 
manner of riding was truly wonderful and 
yet appeared so easy to the rider that you 
could feel no fear for his safety. 

Thursday 26th July. 

Wrote to Mamma for money. Did not go 
out till two worked etc. in the morning. 
Went to the Musée Rath—the building is 
handsome and supported by Corinthian 
Pillars, There are three rooms opened to 
the public Tuesdays and Thursdays from 
ten to 4—One is full of statues the other 
two of paintings a few only of the latter | 
struck me as particularly good—one piece 
of fruit—another of Flowers by L. Van Os I 
thought beautiful a boy smoking by Teniers 
and 2 Landscapes by Salvator Rosa also good. 
There is a bust of Rath the founder. 

Walked in the Botanical Garden again 
while Hervey had an ice. Walked round | 
the town and came back by the Arsenal. 
Table d’Hote. In the evening walked to 
Rousseau’s Island and _ read Byron’s 
Prisoner of Chillon and altho’ it was very 
pretty and romantic rather too cold for such 
a matter of fact person as myself. Returned 
to an early Tea and studied Aghlan’s Switz. 
Guide book. Saw the Steam Packet arrive 
whilst on the Island. Rue de la Cottarie I 
should call the best Street the houses are | 
good and the pavement also and the road | 
broad, The houses on the other side very 
much raised so much so that their founda- 
tion makes a high wall for one side of Rue | 
de la Cotterie. Place du Theatre and Bel 
Air are nearer like squares than any other | 
places in Geneva. Washing houses are 
placed each side of the entrance of the Lake 
which I cannot consider ornamental. They 
there wash in great numbers on sloping 
boards and dip the linen into the lake. It 
is sometimes beaten by a piece of wood. Rue 
de la Rive considered by the Genevese the 
best street contains good shops but is dis- 
figured by low wooden huts on each side in 
which are sold good things and are so valu- 
able to the. proprietors that 120,000 French | 
Francs is given for one and the Government 
buy them by degrees and pull them down. 
The three entrances to the town Portes Cor- 
navain Rive and Neuve are all handsome 
and covered over. The Swiss are honest to 
a degree and most civil and brave but expect 
to be treated with the utmost confidence in 
return. The Rue du Rhone has a pretty) 
effect at night being almost semi-circular | 
the lights from the windows reflected in the! 


| dear as in England. 


| fully 





lake show the rapidity with which the waters 
flow and a lamp fixed near the Bridge you 
could in the water almost [take for?] the 
moon. Things are here generally about as 
Saw the Prince of 
Denmark’s carriage with the arms in gold 
raised, even we thought it handsome altho’ 
a little odd, 

Friday 27th July. 

Went at 11 to Ferney—Voltaire’s Chateau 
now looks dirty and damp. It has three en- 
trances at both sides and we were received 
by four fierece looking dogs. We passed 
through a Hall into a kind of ante-room 
which leads directly into Voltaire’s bedroom. 
The bedstead remains and a part of the 
Canopy which appears to be blue and gold 
damask the room is hung with the same, 
The counterpane from age is destroyed, The 
room is small, through it is one which he 
used as his study, but the house being now 
inhabited it is not shewn. The chairs are 
covered with green velvet and the room con- 
tains a Picture of Voltaire, Frederick the 
Great and the Marquise du Chatelet—Vol- 
taire’s great friend. A piece of embroidery 
in silk worked and given by the wife of 
Frederick the Gt. A head of Newton and 
several minor prints. There is an Altar 
which formerly contained the heart of Vol- 
taire but it is now removed to the Panthéon 
at Paris, Over it is a broken bust and 
there is another in the ante-room, The 
chimney piece is like that in the dining 
room at Stoke. The garden is large and the 
views from it very fine. There is a large 
covered walk made like a Bower. On a 
fine day Mont Blanc is well seen from the 
Terrace in the garden but the day was too 
cloudy for us to benefit by this circumstance 
we had however very extensive views and 
the effect of the clouds resting on the moun- 
tains was very pretty. The drive to Ferney 
is very pretty we had good views of the 
Alps. On our return Hervey bought a 


| pretty drawing of the Castle of Chillon. 


Went to the Museum where we saw first 
a collection of stuffed Animals among which 


| was a Giraffe, a collection of Butterflies, 


fish, serpents and insects—all most beauti- 
kept. Afterwards a collection of 
coins and curiosities among which was 4 
mummy taken out of the case and then what 
I liked best of all a collection of seaweed, 
coral, shells and minerals which filled two 
rooms, It was not a public day but we 
managed to get admitted. A full Table 
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d’ Hote. 
Cathedral and to see the Steam Packet come 
in I tired and stayed 
Cooper. 
Saturday July 28th, 
Took a caléche and rode to Verney (sic 
for Veyrier) in order to ascend the Great | 
Saléve. Crossed the Aarve by a red wooden | 
bridge its waters look muddy and the banks | 





are white looking mud. Took a guide and | 
found the ascent much better than we anti- | 
cipated, A path about 3 feet wide the | 
greater part of the way and a staircase cut 
in the solid rock the rest. A man fell down | 
from the point where the staircase commences 
some years since and was killed on the spot. 
We entered Savoy now a part of the King 
of Sardinia’s dominions as soon as we ar- | 
rived at the foot of the mountain. Arrived 
at the top of the pass with la petite Saléve on 

our left and la Grande Saléve on our right 
we had a truly splendid view of the lake | 
the Valley and the Jura mountains, The 

waters of the lake looked intensely blue, but | 
little of Geneva could be distinguished. Two | 
men crossing the Aarve were just visible. 

Here the mountain is cultivated and there 

was some good barley women reaping. Here 

we met the first of a swarm of beggars which 

judging by the number we met to-day must | 
infest Savoy. In Switzerland we have not | 
yet seen one, After a few minutes walk | 
arrived at the village of Montpieds where | 
we ascended la Galerie of an Auberge and 
had some lemonade and regretted that we | 
had no pencil with us to gratify our English 

propensity of scribbling our names. This 

is a favorite walk on Sunday. Here they 

are all Catholics and we went into a small 

Church gaudy and yet poor in its ornaments, | 
The benches were low and the churchyard | 
really a cemetery. Montpieds is really quite 
a village altho’ at the top of a mountain. 
The descent towards Morney baffles descrip- | 
tion. The Dole Voirons Alps with Mont | 
Blanc there, in full splendour before us and | 
I never looked on such a scene before. We | 
were descending by what our guide informed | 
us was the high road but we found it a| 
steep hill with many stones it was however | 
shaded by Walnut trees on the hillside | 
Women were reaping and men with long | 
carts drawn by bullocks were tying up the | 
corn and carting it. The Cows had bells | 
which added much to the effect. At our feet | 
a most verdant valley with the Aarve run. | 





ning through it and the above mentioned! children baptized. 
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In the evening Hervey went to asl mountains. 


| be worn by the commonest labourer. 


| mountain some of 


| Table d’ Hote. In 
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The heat cast a blue sort of glare 
over the whole scene just like what in a paint- 


at home and read | ing we should call unnatural coloring. Could 


any one after such a view say they were not 
an admirer of nature. I could not believe 
them—I am now at least firmly convinced 
Art never can rival nature. We found the 
Caléche at Morney with several others whose 
occupants were following our route. We 


| were amused by our very civil ‘‘ cocher”’ 


changing by way of dressing a blue blouse 
for a velvet jacket such as in England would 
We 
now descended steep hills the coachman very 
wisely as I thought leading the horse which 
both shyed and stumbled not pleasant 
qualifications in a hilly country with pre- 
cipices on both sides. I gathered on the 
the blue flower which 
grows in dear G.M.’s garden and which 
Aunt Anna values so highly at Aveley on 
that account and for which reason also Her- 
vey wore it in his button hole almost all 
day. I cannot say how often we wished 
for the pedestrians of the family nor how 
many times we expressed our wish that Mr. 
Bishop had put his threat of following us 
into execution. We observed also a pretty 
shrub with red berries and the Berberry 
growing wild. We had fine views all the 
way home and did not lose sight of the Alps 
till within a short distance of Geneva which 
we reached at half past four. Dinner at 
the evening went to 
Rousseau’s Island and at sunset had a better 
view of the snow capped Alps than before 
from this place. Peculiar green cloud. 
Steam Packet came in. Read Scott’s life. 
On our return saw an extraordinary looking 
personage whom on enquiry we found to be 
a Greek who lives here and is a working 
watchmaker. He had a sort of hat without 
a brim but bound round with black silk 
and a flowing black dress and a long beard. 
He spoke French fluently but is so odd 
looking that I should recommend his con- 
forming to the ways of the place. My in- 
formant told me he had a daughter whether 
she is a Grecian beauty or not must remain 
a mystery as she is not often visible. 
Sunday July 29th. 

Started too early for Church hoping to 
get into the Cathedral in which we did 
not succeed. Went to Church had an ex- 
cellent sermon by the resident clergyman. 
Went into a Genevese Church. Saw two 
Young man reading the 
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Commandments apparently a part of the | 
| son John and Joys and all the rest of my 
| goods, both moveable and unmoveable to 


baptismal service which seemed like ours but 
I could not hear well. The Water brought 


by the Mothers and the children held by the | Charles, 
| executor. 
| Gheram Coke shall 


Godfathers and not taken by the Priest at 
all. Nice congregational singing. Dinner 
at Table d’Héte. Went to Rousseau’s 
Island for a little while. 
Ss. L. W. 
(To be concluded.) 


ABSTRACTS FROM RAINSFORD 
WILLS. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE LINE, 


JoaN Broke, whose will was dated 1541, 
was the wife of William Rainsford, the first 
of the Clifford Rainsfords. She had granted 
to him a lease of the manor in 1526, from 
the Abbot of St. Peter’s, Gloucester. William 
was younger brother of John Rainsford, lord 
of the Manor of Great Tew, whose will is 
dated 1551, 


1541 .. . I Joan Ransrorp widow in the 
32nd year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord 
King Henry VIII. late wife unto William 
Ransford departed . . . I bequeath my 
Soul to Almighty God, our Blessed Lady 


and to all the Holy Company of Heaven | 


and my body to be buried in the Church at 
Clifford or in the chancel. Then I bequeath 
to the mother church of Worcester 8d. Then 
I bequeath to the High Altar of the Church 
at Clifford 4d. Then to the Church 3s, 4d. 
I bequeath to Elizabeth Wynsmore my best 
gown one excepted, a gyrdyll of tawny 
worsted and a whey of barley and 10 sheep 
the which I will to be delivered at Holy- 
roodday be Michaelmas on the month next 
after the date hereof. 1 bequeath to Elnor 
20s.1 The said Elnor to be kept at Clifford 
4 years after Michaelmas next ensuing the 
date hereof and at the end and term of the 
4 years I will it that my son-in-law Isra 
Coke shall have the said custody of the said 
Elnor and the said 20s. to remain in _ his 
hands until she be 18 years of age. I also 
bequeath to the said Elnor my best gowne 
and best Kyrtell. Then I bequeath to. Alice 


sheep and all the rest of my sheep, to my 


whom I make my whole and full 

Also I will that my son-in-law 
have the [?] and 
occupying of my farm at Clifford for the 


| space of 4 years next and immediately fol- 


lowing the date hereof from the feast of 
| Saint Michael the Arch Angel next ensuing 
| from the helping and [ ?] of my son Charles 
| with all such goods and cattels I have left 
| unto Charles by this my last will which is 
| known and expressed by an inventory thereof 
| and that my said son-in-law Gheram Coke 
| shall lease and deliver at the end of the 
| term of the said 4 years to my son Charles 
| the farm will all such goods and cattel as 
| expressed in the inventory to these my 2 sons 
| that is to wit my son John my son in law 
I. Coke to be overseers of this my last will to 
| be performed. 
| Proved 15 March 1543. 


CHARLES RaINSFORD, whose will is dated 
| 1478, April 26, was the eldest son of William 
| by Joan Broke. He purchased the Manor 
| of Clifford from the Crown in 1562. = His 

third son, Anthony who was one of his exe- 
| cutors was in 1564 concerned with land in 
Eberington near Chippen Campden. In the 
seventeenth century a branch of the Broad 
| Campden Rainsfords was living in Eber- 
| ington. Anthony married Catherine Bas- 
| kerville of Pembrage, Co. Hereford, and 
| they were living in London circu 1578, for 
| they had in 1579 a son George born there, 
| and in 1581 a daughter Elizabeth. He was 
| buried at his wife’s home Pembrage 1622. He 
| was direct ancestor of the Brodenham Rains. 
ford Vicar of Winchcombe 1714-1726. 
| In the Principal Probate Registry, London. 
P.C.C. 18 DARCY, 
| 1578, April 26. In the Name of God, Amen, 
| I, Charles Raynsrorpe of Clifforde, Co. 
| Gloucester, esquier, being sicke . To be 
| buried in the chauncell of the parish church 
| . . . [Bequests to church and poor], Whereas 
| I have passed my lease of Clyfforde manor 
house &c. granted to one Sir John Russell, 
| knight, by William, late Abbot of St. 
| Peter’s Gloucester, dated 10 Oct. 30 Hen. 


4d. Then I bequeath to Thomas Wynsmore ; y]]T. and assigned to me by Sir Thomas 


one cowe. Then I bequeath to Thomas Bayley | Russel] 
one cowe. I bequeath to my son Charles 3} ‘ 


1, 20/-. I am rather doubtful about this; it 
may be £20; the letter is rather indistinct. 
— TRANSCRIBER. 


&e., to one John Alderford of 
Pixam, Worcr., gent., in trust to the use 
| of this my will . . . Fraunces now my wile 
| her joyneture . . . The estate of John Palmer 
‘of Ellestone, parcel of the said manor, and 
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of Henry Merrell for his sons Jeffrey and 
and George, and of William Sallyce and | 
Charles Mellerye. | Conveyances to my son | 
Anthonye Rainsforde. Agreement with Sir | 
John Throckmorton, knight, to bestow £500 ' 
and £100 in goods upon my wife Fraunces. | 
My goods at Tanworthe—Alisburie land to 
John Fullwood my sonne in lawe. Goods | 
to be divided between my wife and _ son | 
Anthony. Tithe of Wylmcote in Aston 
Cawntlowe, I hold by lease from M® Henrye | 


Browne. House in Clifforde in tenure of | 
Thomas Vrynne. I give to my daughter | 
Wheler and her children £10, Thomas 


Poyner my man 6s. 8d., Fraunces his wife, 
land in Ellstone and Gilstone fields, To 
John Hollyehooke my man 26s. 8d.; John 
Wilkens, Henrie Norwaie, William Vicker 
my man, John Batche [small bequests]. To | 
Margaret Rainsforde my daughter £120 at | 
marriage. To my son Morgane Raynsforde 
£200 ‘‘one yeare next before the experi- 
mente of the prentisshippe of the saide 
Morgane.’’ To Anthony my son the patron- | 
age of Clifforde, advowson, &c. My son 
Hercules Raynsforde holds of the Earl of | 
Derby a ferme in the lordship of Wytche- | 
ford, Warwick. My son in law Robert Wyn- 
cote. Elizabeth my daughter now his wife 
and their children, George Merrell of 
Aylstone to hold the land late in tenure of | 
Thomas Yearle. The residue to Fraunces | 
my wife and Anthonie my son, executors. | 
My friends and kinsmen Raulfe Sheldon of | 
Beoleye, Co. Wigorn, esquire, Hercules | 
Rainsford my loving cossenne of Mitchell | 
Tew, Co. Oxeforde, esquirer, John Aldres- | 
forde of ———, Co. Worc't, and John | 
Fullwoode my sonne in lawe of Tanworthe, | 
Co. Warwick, gentleman, to be my overseers, | 
Wits., J. Fullwood, George Kebyll, George | 
Merrell. | 
Proved at London 10 May 1581 by Master | 
Frances Clerke, notary public, proctor for | 
Anthony Rainsforde the son; Frances | 
Rainsforde, the relict, having renounced, 
(4 pp. in Register.) 


Hercutes Ratnsrorp, whose administra- | 
tion is dated 1614 May 31, was the younger 
son of Hercules of Clifford Chambers, who 
died intestate in 1583. The figures on his 
father’s brass, which is in the Church at 
Clifford Chambers. 

In the Probate Registry, Birmingham. 
Archdeaconry of Worcester. 

No, 41a. of 1614. 
At Worcester the last day of May, 





1614. 





1614. Administration of the Goods, &c., of 
Hercules RatnsrorpD, late of Elmley Castle, 
co, Worcester, deceased, was granted to M's 
Katherine Ratnsrorp, widow. Relict of the 
deceased. Bond by M's Katherine Ratnsrorp 
of Elmley Castle, widow, and Anthony 
JouNsons of Sedgbarrow in the same County, 
husbandman, (No Inventory.) 


Henry Rarnsrorp whose Ing. Post. Mort. 
was taken at Cirencester 1641 was of Clifford 
Chambers and of Combe, Southampton Knt., 
sometime Member of Parliament. He mar- 
ried Eleanor dau. and co-heir of Robert 
Boswell of Combe by Frances his wife, He 
was the son of Sir Henry Rainsford of 
Clifford Chambers, by Ann dau. and co-heir 
of Sir Henry Goodere of Polesworth, Co. 
Warwick, and grandson of Hercules of 
Clifford Chambers by Elizabeth dau. of 
Robert Parry and great-grandson of Charles 
of Clifford Chambers by his first wife Joyce 


| dau. of John Morgan of Comberton. 


Inquisition of Henry Raynsford Kat. 
Inquisition taken at Cirencester drd May 
17 Charles I. (1641) before Thomas Harte 


gent. escheator, after the death of Henry 
Raynsrorp Knt., by the oath of More 
Gwilliam Richard Merrett. Michael 


Chavinger. John Clissole Christopher Cox 
Robert Vynor Nathaniel Yeates Richard 
Smarte Matthew Ridler Powell Clissole 
Moyses Byton George Lawrence Edward 
King Samuel Cooke William Taylor who 
say that Henry Raynsford was seized as a 
feetail to wit to him and his heirs male, 
the remainder thereof to Francis Raynsford, 
his younger brother and his heirs male with 
the remainder to the right heirs of Henry 
Raynsford, Knt, father of the said Henry 
named in the writ for ever of free warren 
in all the lands, tenements, meadows, woods, 
and hereditaments called Wincott in the 
parish of Clifford freewarren in the Manor 
of Clifford alias Clifford Chamberer and in 
all the lands meadows &c of the said manor 
belonging freewarren the manor and lordships 
of Aleston alias Alveston, Co. Warwick, the 
Manor of Clifford alias Clifford Chamberer 
divers lands meadows pastures feedings and 
hereditaments called the hamlet of Ayleston 
lying within the parishes of Ayleston and 
Clifford free fishing in the water of the 
Stour, the advowson of the Church of Clifford 
two messuages one cottage and two virgates 
of land in Clifford. Twenty silons of land 
there, late parcel of the demesne Jands of 
Clifford, late in the tenure of Richard Reed, 
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one parcel of land there called Brook Meadow, 
one messuage and half a virgate of land 
meadow and pasture there in the tenure of 
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Richard Wilkes, likewise parcel of the same | 
demesne lands and of divers lands meadows | 


hereditaments there as by 
indenture tripartite, dated 1st February 
17 James (1620) made between the said 
Henry Raynsford the father and the Lady 


pastures and 


Anne his wife and Richard Money gent, 
and John Watkins gent. of the first part, 


Robert Boswell gent. of the second part 
and the said Henry Raynsford named in the 
writ and Eleanor Boswell one of 
daughters of the said Robert Boswell of the 
third part by fine levied and 
thereupon suffered more fully appears. 
4th November 14 Charles I. 


ture dated 


the | : ; 
| that, as the volume of the Columbia Edition 


recoveries | 
So | 
seized the same Henry Ray : ra = yr pe 
eized the same Henry Raynsford by inden | ait to gain i oud 6 cone Of 


(1628) made between himself of the one part | 


and Henry Ewer Esq'* and Thomas Wharton 
Esqre and Lady Mary his wife of the other 
part agree that before the 28th 
November the next following he would lay 
a fine of thirty acres of meadow and 130 
acres of pasture in Clifford Chamberer and 
Ayleston called the Nold meadow Mincke 
Close Rye Pecus the heather heath and the 


day of | 


firzen heath parcel of the Manor of Clifford | 
Chamberer and Ayleston to the use of the! 


said Henry for the terms of 99 years if the 


said Lady Mary so long shall live paying | 


therefore yearly one grain of pepper. 
said fine was afterwards levied and the said 
Lady Mary still survives. 


The | 


Henry Raynes- | 


ford was likewise seised of the reversion ex- | 


pectant after the death of Frances Boswell 
widow of one messuage and 2} virgates of 
land in the parish of Taccombe, Co. South- 
ampton in the tenure of the said Francis. 
The said Manor and all other premises 
except the advowson of the said Church are 
held of the King in Chief by the service of 
the 20th part of a Knight’s fee and are 
worth per annum clear to wit the said 
premises granted to the said Henry Ewer 
for 99 years are. worth per annum during 
the said term one grain of pepper but after 
they will be worth 100 shillings, The residue 


of the said manor and other the premises | 


is worth per annum 
The Advowsment of the Church of Clifford 
is held of the King but by what services the 


Jurors know not and is worth per annum | 


nothing because it is full (quia plena est). 
The premises in Co. Southampton are held 
of Francis Reed Esqre as of his manor of 
Taccombe in free and common socage by 


clear 100. shillings. | 


|nard P. 
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fielty sent at Court and a yearly rent and 
are worth per annum clear five shillings, 
Henry Raynsford died 10th April last part, 
Henry Raynsford Esq’ is his son and next 
heir and on 12th day of May last past was 
aged 18 years. 

Frances Boswell widow still survives (Jng: 
p.m, 17th Charles I, part iii. No. 105). 

ALFRED RANSFORD. 
Kast Elloe, Hunstanton. 


\ ILTON TO MYLIUS: LETTER FOUND 


AT OLDENBURG. — It occurs to me 


to contain the texts of Milton’s correspond- 
ence with Mylius will not appear for several 
months, or perhaps years, it may be of inter- 


letter of Milton to Mylius, which has not 
hitherto appeared in print, except in fac- 
simile in the New York Times, Dec. 31, 1927. 
This was discovered by Geh. Archivrat H. 
Goent of Oldenburg, in Oldenburg, when I 
asked him to search for Milton documents, 
along with six other letters of Milton, which 
had been published in various places from 
old copies. Although only two were known 
to Masson, Stern knew all six. 

The apparently new letter reads: 

Scripta illa, Vir nobilissime, quae intueri 
cupis, jam triduum est, qudd a me Concilii 
scribis missa ad describendum sunt, et diploma 
illud quod ad Dominum Whitlochium misi ut 
in Parlamento ultimim perlegeretur, ex illo 
tempore non vidi. Dictum enim mihi a 
Domino Frostio erat, concessa illic omnia esse 
ex tui animi sententia. Restat nihil quod sciam, 
nisi ut a Scriba Concilii ad Parlamenti 
Clericum consignanda mittantur: quod nisi 
jam factum sit, curabo die Lunae, cum ad 
Concilium venero uti quam primum fiat; si 
prius videro sitne illa clausula inserta, quam 
insertam volebas, 

Tui ex animo Studiosissimus 
Joannes Miltonius. 
Feb. 21mo. 1651. 


The tetter at Oldenburg is the original, but 
of course is in the hand of an amanuensis. 
In copying it I have followed the original 
but have not attempted to reproduce scribal 
peculiarities, 

THomas OLLIVE Mapsort. 


HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. — Among 

the ‘‘Scattergood Papers’? (Master's 
Exhibits at the Public Record Office), which 
have been rescued from oblivion by Mr. Ber- 
Scattergood, who has had them 
| copied and chronologically arranged, the fol- 
|lowing is of interest at the present time. 
‘The passage occurs in a letter from Edward 
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Fenwick to his brother-in-law, John Scatter- | 
good, junior, Kast Indian merchant, then in | 
It is dated London, 16 Dec., 1719, | 


China. 
a short time before the bursting of the South | 
Sea Bubble. 


As for publick news, we goe on at the old | 
rate, jarring of partys, scarcity of money, high 
liveing and extravagance, a constant warr and 
more constant losses among traders, but for 
particulars referr you to the gentlemen that | 
come out and the prints. 


” 


The ‘‘ jarring of partys ’’ is an allusion to 
the dissensions between the factions headed 
by Townshend and Stanhope, the imériguing 
of the Hanoverian supporters of George I and 
the quarrel between Lords and Commons over 
the impeachment of Harley (Lord Oxford). 
The ‘‘constant Warr’’ was the continual 
unrest caused by Jacobite plots and the overt | 
attacks on Spain who supported them. The | 
Spanish fleet had been destroyed by Byng off | 
Cape Passaro although there had been no | 
open declaration of war against the country. | 


L. M. ANsTEY. | 


ESCRIPTION OF AN IDEAL WOMAN. 

—Several poets have tried their hand | 
at description of a perfect lady. The fol-| 
lowing is an anonymous production from | 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1736, | 
p. 161, and may interest readers of ‘ N. and | 
Q.’ as a specimen, not, in conception, very | 
different from the ‘‘ Phantom of delight ’’: 

Matchless virtue, not presuming. 

Modest sense without assuming. 

Even temper, taste refined, 

Art with nature nicely joined; 

Carriage strict, yet full of ease, 

Open mien that strives to please; 
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| Edinburgh.”’ 


examine and to make a drawing of it. 
discover anything definite 


possibly be able to give any data on 
subject would be the gentleman who took 
over the work of the late historian, Sir 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ANGO, A STRONG DRINK, — In 1704 
the crew of the Worcester were thrown 


| into prison ‘‘in the Cannongate Tolbooth, 


On 7 Nov., 1705, George 
Haines, one of them, swore an affidavit in 
London and said inter alia that Roderick 
Mackenzie, Secretary of the Darien Com- 
pany, had attempted to bribe him, and 
‘“came to me early in a morning, being in 
bed, and brought with him a strong drink 
called jango, of which he made me drink as 
I lay in bed.’’?’ What was jango? 

R. C. TEMPLE. 


N OLD PUMP AT HAMPTON COURT. 
—In a cellar of Henry VIII, Hamp- 
ton Court Palace. there is, on view, an 
ancient pump, of the Chinese chain-pump 
type. Being interested in this I obtained 
permission from the Office of Works to 
The 
Palace officials say that it was found in one 
of the cellars, but I have not been able to 
concerning its 
actual history. 
The only person I can think of who might 
the 


Ernest Law. I shall be grateful for any 


information concerning this device, its 
origin, and the name of the maker, if 
| known. 

ZUMOMETER. 


A. POE: ‘ THE PIT AND THE PEN- 








Ready wit, but not severe, | » 
Fit to please the gravest ear; 

Wisdom all her paths inspects, 

All her actions truth directs; 

Yet I must conceal her name, 

Praise like mine but wrongs her fame. 


DULUM.’—In this famous story the 
author makes the prisoner’s second, and more 
| correct, measurement of the circumference of 

his cell as 25 yards (50 paces). The diameter 
| must then have been under 7 yards. The 
F, | prisoner starts to cross the cell ‘‘ in a direct 


: line,’ and has advanced ‘‘10 or 12 paces ’”’ 
ILLER FAMILY, — In ‘ Alumni Canta- : " io & f 
) brigienses ’ (J. and J. A. Venn), Nich- SC oe 6 ya Se ee eo 


| : nin c the pit. The pit, then, cannot have been 
olas Miller, son of Franklyn Millier, died jn the centre of the cell, but somewhere near 
Mar, 1728/9, is shown as having married 


: s ! the circumference. Did the author mean 
Mary, widow of Captain Wates. this? Or has he been careless (more careless 
From Caprarn Munpy’s account of the! than Swift would have been) in his measure- 
family (ante p. 133), the name should be} ments? Assuming the pit’s diamenter to 
Watts, and the ‘Captain’? is a courtesy have been not less than 3 ft.—and a man 
title, could hardly fall down it, were it much less— 
| it must have been so near the circumference 
Alansdyke, Nr. Beckley. that he could hardly have missed it in his 
(‘Alumni Cantabr.’ says that Nicholas Miller | perambulation. 
was buried Mar. 11 1728/9.] S. 


THomas Marsu. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF HENDON CHURCH. 

—Antiquaries are greatly interested in 
recent architectural discoveries at Hendon 
Church. (See The Times, 14 Aug., 1930): 
Norman foundation; thirteenth century 
arch cut by fifteenth century east window. 
The latter provided for under will of John 
Warr of Westminster, 1409. A cavity behind 


the original high altar, contains an Eliza- | 


bethan text. This is presumed to be the 
remains of a pre-Reformation reredos, Could 
this be the Easter sepulchre, which is men- 
tioned in the will of John At Wode of Hen- 
don, 1492? Any pre-Reformation records 
concerning Hendon, other than those at 
Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s will be 
welcomed. (The earliest Manor Roll avail- 
able is 1460). 
Frepv. Hitcnin-Kemp. 


ANSWER TO RIDDLE WANTED.—My 
quest for the solution of the following 
riddle has hitherto proved vain. Can anyone 
supply it? 

A handless man had a letter to write, 

He who read it had lost his sight, 

The dumb repeated it word for word, 

And deaf was he who listened and heard. 


G. 


“MHE MOST ELOQUENT VOICE OF 

OUR CENTURY.”’’—Matthew Arnold’s 
essay on Milton begins with the words: ‘‘ The 
most eloquent voice of our century uttered, 
shortly before leaving the world, a warning 
against ‘ the Anglo-Saxon contagion.’ ’’ This 
was said at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on 
Feb, 13, 1888—at an unveiling. To whom 
was Arnold referring ? 

GB; ot: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| water-supply. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





fourth is not French. The words are 
obviously not English, and it is impossible, 
or almost impossible to pronounce any of 
them as spelled. 

H. V. Bortey, 


HE ABBEY IN THE WYRE VALLEY.— 

I should be grateful for particulars of 

the great Abbey of Ystrad Flur in the Wyre 

Valley, especially in regard to the nature of 

the site, the presence in the neighbourhood 

of metalliferous rocks, and the sources of the 

Details of its history would 
also be acceptable. 

G. H. 


PARSONS OF SYSTON AND REVESBY, 

—Is anything known of the ancestry of 
the Rev. John Parsons, Canon of Lincoln, 
Rector of Syston and Revesby? His daugh- 


| ter Mary, married Oct. 21,1822, the Rev. Wil- 


liam Mowbray Maltby, at Mansfield, Notts, 
D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


OWBRAY: MALTBY. —I desire the 
ancestry of Anne Mowbray, who mar- 
ried, 19 Nov., 1748, at Hoveringham, Notts, 
William Maltby. On the family records she 
is called ‘‘ a kinswoman of Lord Mowbray.” 
Possibly her father was named Thomas, as 
they name the first son Thomas, not a promi- 
nent name in this branch of Maltby. The 
eldest daughter is Eliza, which does not 
seem to be a Maltby name. There is an old 
crest ring in this family of a demi-lion, ran- 
pant; it would seem this might be from a 
maternal ancestor, but the family have the 
same device with the initials of William 


| Mowbray Maltby on it. 


QIR RICHARD WILLIS (1613-1690).—Can | 


any one give me information about Sir 


Richard Willis (1613-1690), Knt. and Bart., | 


especially in regard to his connection with 
the ‘‘ Sealed Knot’ and to his 
with Cromwell after the Civil War, as also in 
regard to those of his family who migrated 
to the Colonies over here? 

Wm. N. WIL1Is. 


NGLISH RENDERING OF FOREIGN 

PLACE-NAMES, — Can any reader 
inform me why the following words are so 
written in English books, maps, ete.: 
‘* Czecho-Slovakia ’’; ‘‘ Scheldt’’; ‘‘ Basle” 
‘* Rheims ”’ ? 

The first named is neither Czech nor Ger- 
man, the second is not Flemish nor Dutch, 


bd 


relations | 


| 


| 


the third not German nor French, and the! 


D. Matrsy VERRILL. 


UTHORS WANTED.—1. I shall be glad to 
‘A learn of whom and by whom the following 
lines were written, They belong to a date not 
later than the earlier half of the eighteenth 
century. 

“‘Confondant du passé le léger souvenir, 

Ebloiii du present, sans percer |’avenir; 

Dans l’art de gouverner décrépit, & Novice, 

Punissant la Vertu, recompensant le Vice. 

Malgré sa Téte altiére accablé de son rang, 

Fourbe dans le Petit, & Dupe dans le Grand. 

On connoit & ces traits, méme sans qu’on le 

nomme, 
Le Maitre de la France, & le Valet de Rome.” 


2. A gentleman living in Venice would be 
much obliged if someone would tell him the 
source of: 

They crawl no more on London’s head 

For Death has combed them out. 


Txomas PERcY. 
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Replies. | 





——<—<———_$ 


THE XVI CENTURY LANDSLIDE AT 
MARCLE HILL. | 
(11 S. xi. 90, 151). 


Av the latter reference appeared a reply to a | 
query on the sixteenth century landslide | 
at Marcle Hill, in Herefordshire. The cor- | 
rect date is a matter of some interest to seis- 
mologists, but there appears to be a certain 
amount of confusion with regard to it. Cam- 
den originally gave the date as 1575, but 
this was altered to 1571 by Holland, who was 
followed by most subsequent writers. It is 
at least possible that Holland’s emendation 
was intentional and not a mere slip of the 
pen. 

Baker states that the ground began to 
move on Saturday, 17 Feb., in the thir- 
teenth year of Elizabeth (1571). Now if 
Baker’s day of the week and month are cor- 
rect, and not the product of his imagination 
or calculation, we must accept his year. For 
in 1571 Feb. 17 fell on a Saturday, but in 
1575 on a Thursday. 

It is also possible that the Marcle land- 
slide may have been confused with an earth- | 
quake recorded by Holinshed for Feb. 26, | 
1575. (‘ Chronicles’ (1808), vol. iv., p. 326). | 
This was a true earthquake felt over a wide | 
area from Bristol to York and from Hereford | 
to Bredon. It was of sufficient strength to | 
bring down chimneys, and even part of | 
Ruthin Castle. Davison in his ‘ History of | 
British Earthquakes,’ attributes to it an | 
intensity equal to any shock experienced in | 
these isles, of which we have definite record. 

The writer of the note accepts Camden’s | 
date without question, but with the above | 
facts in mind, one cannot avoid a suspicion | 
that there may be more to be said on the | 
subject. Can any of your readers bring for- | 
ward definite evidence as to the correct date ? 

It is Marchison, I think, who states that 
the Marcle phenomenon received more atten- 
tion from foreign than from English writers. 
This may indicate a possible line of inves- 
tigation. Incidentally, the reference in the 
note to Marchison’s ‘ Siluria’ should be to 
that author’s ‘ Silurian System.’ The latter 
was first published in 1839, but the former, 
Hong is quite a different book, not until 








Geratp R. WILLAN. 


ONES-HERBERT REFERENCE, 1863 
(clix. 171).—The reference in the diary 
must be to the assumption, or resumption, 
as it was stated to be, by the sons of John 
Jones (b. 1790), of Llanarth Court, Co. 


| Monmouth, by royal licence in 1848, after 


their father’s death, of the name of Herbert. 


| The alleged descent of these Joneses from 


Henry fitz Herbert, Chamberlain to Henry 
I, was the reason why, after nine genera- 
tions had borne the name Jones, it was dis- 
carded. A grandson of John Jones, Ivor 
John Caradoc Herbert, was created a 
baronet in 1907 and Baron Treowen in 1917. 

John Jones had two daughters, doubtless 
‘the fair Misses Jones ”’ of the diary. One 
died unmarried in 1843; the other married 
in 1858 Mr. John H. Tozer, so the allusion 
in the diary to ‘‘ William’s ”’ desire to wed 
one of these ladies seems to show that its 
date was earlier that 1863, but after 1848, 
when the name was changed. Burke, 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1846 edition and _ later, 
gives the alleged descent of the Joneses of 
Llanarth from a _ pre-Conquest Norman 
count. There is a note on the descendants 
of Herbert the Chamberlain in ‘ The Com- 
plete Peerage,’ ed. Gibbs, vol. v, p. 465 note, 
but it does not carry the descent far enough 


R. S. B. 


ORTRAITS OF JUDGE JEFFREYS 

(clix. 118, 161, 177).—Granger, vol. iv., p. 
727, refers to a portrait of the judge as 
‘* Earl of Flint.’’ There is a note on the 
suggestion of Sir Harris Nicolas that this 
was a satirical title, ‘‘ the Flinty Jeffreys,’”’ 
in ‘The Complete Peerage,’ ed. Gibbs, vol. 
v., p. 534 note, vol. vii. p. 84. 

R. S. B. 


EINE’S ‘ BIMINI.’ (clix, 171).—The two 
lines from Heine’s ‘ Bimini ’ (515-16) are 
based on a popular German phrase : den Him- 
mel voller Geigen sehen, which means: “‘ to 


| to test the version in Burke. 


| be an optimist.’’ 


Otto F. Bastrer. 


Heiter tiberstrahlt die Sonne 
Golf und Strand der Insel Cuba: 
In dem blauen Himmel hangen 
Heute lauter Violinen. 


is rendered by Payne into 


Blithesomely the sun o’ershineth 
Bay and strand of Cuba island; 
Very violins a-hanging 

Seem to-day in Heaven’s azure. 


and by Margaret Armour, 
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On the isle of Cuba gaily 

Shines the sun on gulf and shore. 
In the sky above there’s music; 
All the blue is hung with fiddles. 


Not overjoyed at the result of my investi- 


gations, I turned to Count Secco-Suardo. He | 


perhaps would unite Latin lucidity with a 
sense of beauty; nor did he altogether dis- 
appoint me: 

Golfo e spiaggia de la bella 

Cuba il sol di raggi inonda; 

Armonie di violini 

L’aura azzurra fan gioconda, 

But the passage as it stands might refer 

to violins upon earth. No doubt they were 


not wanting in the many-coloured crowd con- | 


verging to the spot where the good bishop was 
about to invoke Heaven’s blessing on the 
fleet of Ponce de Leon, who was setting sail 
in the hope of reaching Bimini. 
is no attempt at translating hdngen. 

T. PErcy ARMSTRONG. 


Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 
De l’automne 
Blessant mon coeur 
D’une langueur 
monotone. 


Epwarp Heron-ALlen. 


The Germans when speaking of one who 


And there horns which were taken from the heads of 


| four 
| long, crooked, and as thick as the little finger 


2 55 - * | of a man. 
Compare Verlaine’s ‘ Chanson d’Automne.’ ie 


| George 
| Tweedie, the 14th of May, 1671. 
| ing seven yeares. 


Museum portrait was reproduced in Trans, 
Hist. Soc. Lancs, and Chesh., vol. xi. p, 83, 


| Ormerod’s ‘Cheshire’ refers to a portrait, 


apparently in Leigh’s book, of Alice Green, 
another horned woman. Mortimer in his 
‘ Wirral,’ 1847, also mentions a horn in the 
University Library, Edinburgh, cut from 
the head of Elizabeth Lowe, aged 50, and 


| that in 1790 a Mrs. Allen with a horn, was 
| exhibited in London. 
| kind of freak were probably common in those 
| days. 


Exhibitions of this 


R. S. B. 


Cassell’s ‘ World of Wonders’ gives an 
account of several cases of human_ beings 
with horns, all of which, it is curious to 
note, relate to women. 

In the anatomical museum of Edinburgh 
University there are, we are told, four 
women. One of them is seven inches 
It bears the inscription : 

“This horn was cut by Arthur Temple, 


| chirurgeon, out of the head of Elizabeth Low, 
| being three inches above the right ear, before 


the witnesses, Andrew Temple, Thomas Burne, 
Smith, John Smytone, and James 
It was grow- 
Her age fifty yeares.” 


A Mrs. Mary Davis, of Great Sanghall, 


'near Chester, it is related, when she was in 


lives in the seventh heaven of joyful opti- | her twenty-eighth year, was troubled with 


mism, say that his ‘‘ Himmel voller geigen | the Se aa _ her oes which ‘ 
hangt,”” Sweet music cheers him on his rosy | j; rey heal ae heey aur oy owes Tea 
path. Heine elaborates this by making his| “87% 9 fat. Slut of this excrescence, a 

. years afterwards, there grew a pair of 


sa ec a 9 oe ° im | Se 
heaven “ blau. As might be expected of | wrinkled horns, similar to those of a ram. 


him, he uses the French word ‘“‘ violin” in- | pe a . 
; NN ey Teme ne ss | Mrs. Davis died in 1668, aged 74. 
sas iatalitaaieniaiaiaiai inci It was reported by Sir Everard Home, 
Henry W. Busu. | Bart., F.R.S., in a paper in Vol. Ixxxi. of 
Philosophical Transactions, that in 1791 two 
women were living with horns—one a Mrs. 
Lonsdale, fifty-six years old, a native of 
Horncastle, and the other a middle-aged 
woman named Allen, lived in Leicestershire. 
The British Museum had at one time. and 
| may still have, a specimen of a human hom 
taken from a woman named French, who 
| lived near Tenterden. It was eleven 
inches long and two and a half inches in cir 
cumference when it was seen by a Dr. Grey. 
These abnormal growths seem to be due to 
a disease which prevails chiefly amongs‘ 


Worthing. 


\ AN WITH HORNS (clix. 171).—Several 

horned women are on record. Mary 
Davies of Great Saughall, in Wirral, 
Cheshire was the subject of a pamphlet 
‘A Brief Narrative of a Strange and Won- 
derful Old Woman, ete.,’ published in Lon- 
don, 1676. She had a pair of horns on her 
head. There is or was, a portrait of her in 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and one of 
her horns. She was exhibited in London 
when 81 years old, Sulley’s ‘ History of the | 
Hundred of Wirral’ states that one of her women. Only one instance is known of a 
horns and a portrait are also in the British! man having suffered from it. He was a Ger 
Musuem, and other portraits in Leigh’s | man nobleman and the horn grew not on his 
‘ Natural History of Cheshire’ and at Dod-| head but from the lowest vertebra of his 
dington Hall in Cheshire, The British | back. 
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For more details of the cases mentioned, | 
the work referred to should be consulted. 


H, ASKEw. 


of Hugh the husband of Constance, who, 
upon her husband’s death, became the wife 


| of Robert de Luttrington, and he was also 


| the brother of William Malbisse of Acaster. 


“MIGGY TOUCHWOOD”’ (clix. 170). — 

This interesting note makes me venture 
to ask for a translation which many I have | 
enquired of, have failed to suggest. It is the | 
French rendering of ‘‘ Touch Wood,’’ used as | 
a superstitious expression to avert ill-luck. | 
We had in common use before the World War | 
the German form “ unberufen,’’ but it is not | 
now fashionable; the Latin ‘‘ absit omen ”’ is | 
too pedantic, and too little known to be of | 
popular use. A French form, easily said and | 
remembered, might be an addition to our par- | 
lance, 

ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Col. 


“TT IS NEVER TOO,LATE TO MEND” | 

(clix. 173). — German: ‘‘ It is never | 
too late with us, so long as we are still 
aware of our faults.’’ (Jacobi). 

Latin: ‘“‘ Nam sero nunquam est ad | 
bonos mores.’’ (Seneca). “Tt is better to | 
learn late, than never.’’ (Publius Syrus). 

Greek: ‘‘ It is always in season for old 
men to learn.’’ (Aeschylus). 

Spanish: ‘‘ Que nunca llega tarde el] que 
llega arrepentido. He never comes late who | 
comes repentant.’’ (Juan de Horozco). 

‘Mas vale tarde sin falencia que non | 
nunca ser repriso. Better late, without fail, | 
than never repentant.’’ (de Villasandrino). | 

Italian: ‘‘ Meglio il tardi che mai. Bet- | 
ter late than never.’”? (Bruno). 

French: ‘‘ Vault mieulx tard que jamais, | 
Better late than never.’’ (de Commines). 

Arabic: ‘‘La yughlaqu babu ’ttaubati | 
‘ala ’’1] ‘ibadi hatta tatla ‘u ’shshamsu min | 
maghribihi. The door of repentance shall | 
not be shut against the servants of Allah | 
until the sun rises from the West.’’ (The | 
Gulistan). 

Witrrep H. Horpen. 


AMIcTA MALBISSE  (clix. 137, 174). 

—Mrs. Matrsy VERRILL says that Rich- 
ard Malbisse had a sister named Amicia. 
This, as far as I can ascertain, is not so. The | 
confusion arises from failure to identify the | 
individual members of the Malbisse family 
possessing the christian name Hugh. There 
seems to be no doubt of the existence of three 
Hughs contemporaneous with Richard Mal- 
isse, viz., Hugh Malbisseof Scawton, Hugh 
his son, and Hugh the brother of Richard. 
The first mentioned Hugh was the father 





| and vassal. 
| been any marriage alliances. 


| of the Dale’ (2 Henry IV., IV, iii.). 
| ‘ Victoria County History, North Riding,’ 


He was the father of William Malbisse and 
of Amicia who married Stephen de Blaby. 

Wiiliam Malbisse of Acaster was the father 
of Richard Malbisse and of Hugh Malbisse 
who married Beatrice daughter of Wymer 
son of Warin. 

Both the sons of the first mentioned Hugh, 
Hugh and William, died without issue, and 
their heir was their sister Amicia cousin of 
Richard Malbisse. 

(See ‘ Victoria Country History Yorkshire 
North Riding’ vols, i. and ii.) 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


‘OLVILLE (clix. 172).—The only connec- 

tion the Malbisse family had with the 
Colvilles was, apparently, that of overlord 
There do not appear to have 


In Mrs. Mattpy VERRILL’s notes two dis- 
tinct Colville families are mentioned. One 
was connected with Arncliffe and Dale, and 
the other with Coxwold. 

The Malbisse family held a mesne lord- 
ship in Daletown, and in 1270 Richard Mal- 


_ bisse granted the lands in Dale held by John 


Ingram to Simon De Clervaulx till William 
son of Philip Colville, the heir of John, 
should be of age. William’s right was de- 
rived from Ingelisa, daughter of Robert In- 
gram, who had married Philip Colville, and 


| his family became famous as the ‘‘ Colvilles 


See 


Vol. ii. 

The ‘ History of Northumberland,” Vol. i. 
contains a pedigree of Colville of Arncliff and 
Dale in Yorkshire and of Spindleston and 
Budle in Northumberland, whose arms are 


| given as, Or, a fesse gules and in chief three 


torteaux. Motto: Droit desir. 

This pedigree begins with Philip de Col- 
ville, living‘1197-1230, who founded Thimbleby 
Priory, and married Angelisa (Ingelisa), sis- 
ter and heir of Robert Ingram of Arncliff and 
Dale, widow of William FitzRobert. 

These Colvilles were an offshoot of the 
baronial house of the Colvilles of Bytham 
Castle in Lincolnshire and bore the same 
arms, 

The pedigree ends with the death in Nor- 
mandy in 1418 of Sir John Colville, the 
grandson of Sir John de Colville, beheaded at 
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Durham, Aug. 20, 1405. (See Shakespeare’s 
‘Henry IV.’). Sir John, who had married 
Isabel, daughter of Sir Peter Tilliol, left no 
issue, and his possessions in Arncliff and 
Dale passed to Sir William Mauleverer, the 
husband of his sister Joan. 

In the evidences to this pedigree there is 
the following note: In 1270 Richard de Male- 
bisse demised to Simon de Clerevall the tene- 
ment which John Engeram held of Sir Wil- 
liam de Malebisse in Dale until the full age 
of William, son of Philip de Colville, heir of 
the said John. This corroborates the 
‘V.C.H. North Riding ’ account. 

No marriage connection with 
bisses appears in the pedigree. 

Thomas Colvill (Colville) was enfeoffed by 
Roger de Mowbray in the manors of Cox- 
wold, Yearsley and Oulston, some time before 
1166. These manors remained in the Col- 
ville family till the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, when they were inherited by 
the Ughtreds. 

There is no connection shown, either by 
marriage or otherwise, between these Colvilles 
and either the Malbisses or Maltbys. 


the Mal- 


The arms of the Coxwold Colvilles are, 
Argent a cross paty gules. (See ‘ V.C.H. 
North Riding ’). 

H. ASKEw. 


yAWBONE OF WHALE AS ARCH (clix. 

136, 174, 197).—There used to be such an 
arch at the gate of a field on the west of 
St. John’s Church, High Fell, near Gates- 
head, Co. Durham. It must have dated from 
the enclosure of the common in 1815. It has 
long been removed, and the field is now 
covered by houses. 

M. H. Dopps. 


A whale’s jaw-bone is used as an entrance 
arch to a garden at Scorton, near Garstang, 
Lancashire. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Until about 1921 there was a whale’s lower | 
jaw as an arch over a path leadine to a pond | 
house | 


at Burrough’s Lodge, Hendon. The 
had been falling into decay for some ten years 
previously, and has now been demolished 
and the site built upon. The site is close to 
the war memorial and ‘‘ pond.’’ (A neigh- 
bour says there were two jaws, making a 
double arch.) 
F. H. K. 


There are several of these arches on the 
parade at Teignmouth, Devon. The bones 
were brought from Ireland by Mr. Pike 


Ward, Vice-Consul for Norway and for 
Sweden, and were presented to the town in 
1908. 
| M. 
| RAM JAM INN (clix. 171). — ‘ Quaint 
| Signs of Olde Inns,’ by G. J. Monson- 
Fitzjohn (1926) states that ‘‘ About 1740, 
the house was kept by an officer’s servant 
returned from India who was blessed (or 
cursed) with the art of manufacturing a 
spirit which became very popular amongst 
coachmen on the Great North Road. He 
called his concoction ‘‘ Ram Jan,’’ which is 
a native name for a table servant who fulfils 
every requirement in that capacity, and from 
this name the house became known on the 


999 


road as the ‘Ram Jam Inn. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
ST. 


RUMBALD (clix. 119, 155, 178), — 
There is a village called Romaldkirk in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, on the south 
side of the river Tees. The church is dedi- 
cated in honour of St. Romald, The name is 
ancient. 
M. H. Dopps. 


(ARDONESS (clix. 101, 143, 177). — The 

difference so courteously expressed by 
T. F. D. is not between him and myself, 
but between the editions of Burns’s poems. 
The only edition that happened to be at 
hand when I wrote was ‘ The Works of 
Robert Burns, with Life’ by Allan Cunning- 
ham. London, H. G. Bohn, 1860, in which 
the first line of the epigram is given:— 

** Bless the Redeemer, Cardoness.”’ 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 


ILTON: LATIN INSCRIPTION IN A 
7 BIBLE (clix. 150), — It may interest 
the querist to know that the Sloan col- 
lection contains some Milton MSS. (cf. 
Scott’s Catal. 1904, 369). 
J. ARDAGH. 


|T ORD ST. ALBAN (clix. 119, 158).—The 
| Sloane MSS.contain many relating to him, 
| e.g. a seventeenth century catal. of the extant 
| MSS. with a table of his speeches (629 ff. 
| 243-245). Macvey Napier has an essay 

| ‘Remarks, illustrative of the scope and in- 
| fluence of the philosophical writings of Lord 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Bacon’ (Trans. Roy. Soc, Edin, viii. (1881), 
| 373-425). 
| J. ARDAGH. 
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E MAYFLOWER: LATER HISTORY | 

(clix. 118), — The Mayflower, after her 
memorable voyage in 1620, was chartered by 
a whaling company. 


ALBERT WaDE. | 


bette HAPPENS BUT THE UN-| 
EXPECTED ” (clix. 173). — Something 
See his ‘ Mostell- 


similar is as old as Plautus. 

aria,’ 197 (I. iii, 40), ; | 

Insperata accidunt magis sepe quam que | 

speres. 

W. F. H. King in his ‘ Classical and Foreign 

Quotations,’ 3rd. edition, gives also from Ovid, 
‘Tristia,’ I. viii. 7-8, 

Omnia iam fient, fieri que posse negabam 
kt nihil est de quo non sit habenda fides, 
and, as a proverbial saying, “Rien n’est 
certain que l’inattendu.” } 
See ‘‘ Unexpected, The, always happens,”’ in 
the ‘ English subject index,’ p. xlix. of King’s 

book. 


Epwarp BeEnsty. 


I think Beaconsfield is generally credited in 
England with this sentiment. The meditations | 
of Ferdinand Armine include the following in | 
‘Henrietta Temple,’ Book II, Chap. iv.: 

“One event makes another; what we antici- 
pate seldom occurs; what we least expected 
generally happens; and time can only prove | 
which is most for our advantage.” | 

In Petronius, 55, Trimalchio after an acci- | 
dent produced the same sentiment in the lines | 
he composed to celebrate the occasion, The | 
first was: 

Quod non expectes, ex transverso fit. 


V. R. 


OURCE WANTED (clix.  153).—Edward | 
Latham, Ed. ‘Who Said That’ gives the | 
following: ‘‘ Life would be very tolerable if it 
were not for its amusements” to Sir G. | 
Cornewall Lewis, 1806-1863. 


Morte, Hami.ton-Scorr. 


| gg eng WANTED (clix. 173).—1. ‘ Letters | 
. from the Shores of the Baltic.’ The 1846 | 
edition is not the first. I have a copy of the | 
Second Edition, with 20 etchings, in 2 vols., 
published by Murray, and dated 1842. Owen 
Rutter in the Bibliography to ‘The New} 
Baltic States,’ (Methuen, 1925) Section III., | 
Estonia, states that the author of the} 
“Letters”? was Lady Eastlake (Elizabeth | 
Rigby. 
Fr. S. 


1. ‘ Letters from the Shores of the Baltic,’ 
by a Lady, was originally published in 1841, 
under the title of ‘ A Residence on the Shores 
of the Baltic, described in a Series of Letters’ 
in_two 12mo. volumes. The authoress was 
Elizabeth Rigby, afterwards Lady Eastlake. | 
In 1844 the book was re-issued, as a single 8vo. | 
volume, under the title given by your corres- | 
pondent. A modern edition is published by | 
Murray at 2s. 6d., in the “Home & Colonial | 
Library Series.” | 
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The Library. 





; modern restorer of a shaft. 
| again, the restorer is apt to go wrong is the 
| orientation which, setting up the cross, he 


| Saxon date. 


The Old Standing Crosses of Herefordshire. 
By Alfred Watkins. (London. Simpkin 
Marshall, for the Woolhope Naturalists’ 
Field Club, Hereford. 10s. net.). 


Mest lavishly illustrated, and preceded by 
some useful notes on the origin and the 
practical purposes of standing crosses, this 


| book, in the main, consists of an alphabet 


of the sites, with a most careful 
tion, including measurements, of each 
example. As Mr. Watkins points out going 
along, the Hereford crosses as they now are 
present not a little in the way of evil restor- 
ation to dismay the lover of art ; nevertheless, 
there are among them some that have been 
restored with discretion and some that are 
quite satisfyingly beautiful. Perhaps the 
best is Tyberton; but Madley has a most 
attractive cross by the church, another 
striking one is at Hom Green, Ross, and yet 
another with remarkable though rough carv- 
ing at Putley. Mr. Watkins has some good 
general remarks both in his chapter on periods 


descrip- 


| and types, and in the individual descriptions. 


Thus he notes the good effect of the capital, 
a feature which is not always retained by the 
A point where, 


gives to the niche. 


This, that the worship- 
pers may face 


the east, should itself 


| obviously face westward. Twenty-one crosses 


with a niche will be found described here. 


| Mr. Watkins agrees with those authorities 
| who connect this with the Palm Sunday pro- 


cession. At Wilton near Ross there still 
stands in a garden the cross that once marked 
the ferry over the Wye. There are a few 
preaching crosses, wayside crosses and mar- 
ket crosses, but the greater number are of 
churchyards. A few of the steps and 
sockets remaining were evidently constructed 
to carry a wooden shaft. At Llanveyhoe is 
the one Celtic monolithic cross, of Anglo- 
The photographs, all taken by 
the author, illustrate no fewer than 120 sub- 
jects. The book, in fact, justifies the Bishop 
of Hereford’s claim for it is an ‘‘ accurate, 
exhaustive and interesting record.’’ 


| Annals of a Suffolk Village. By Manners W. 


Hervey. (Printed for the Author at the 
University Press, Cambridge. 10s. 6d. net). 
THE Suffolk village in question is Horrin- 
ger. It is connected at one end of its 


' existence with the great Abbey of Bury St. 
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Edmund’s, at the other with the Blagges, | 
whose name chiefly dwells in the memory of | 
posterity by the grace of Margaret Godol- | 
phin. These chapters, as it is explained to 
us, omit for the most part what has been | 
dealt with in other work on the place. There- | 
fore they have the character of notes, or | 
detached essays, rather than that of a con- 
tinuous history. This is no disadvantage. 
Obliged, by some scantiness in local records, | 
to fill out and illustrate what there is from | 
general history, the writer gives lively, and 
useful, descriptions of the conditions of vil- 
lage-life, of the ‘relations between the 
medieval parson and his people, of church, 
township, gilds, and the like, The Horringer | 
material in this is perhaps actually somewhat | 
more, and more interesting, than the preface | 
might lead the reader to expect. A chapter | 
which we noted as of special interest comes | 
late in the tale—that on Enclosure. The dif- | 
ference which this made in the appearance | 
of the country-side is well described. Hedges | 
rise up; driftways vanish; the lavish mar- | 
gins of roads are diminished ; little farms or | 
dairy homesteads, peasant-proprietors’ dwel- 
lings, become labourers’ cottages. The greens, 
too, as every one knows, disappear. The 
hardships inflicted have been often gone | 
through: against them are to be set the much 
greater yield both of tillage and stock under 
the new system, and the transformation of 
the village from a ‘‘lean and untidy ”’ to a| 
beautiful spot, enriched with ‘“‘ stately and | 
umbrageous foliage.’’ There is nothing new 
to say about enclosure, nor does there seem | 
to have been anything peculiar about it at 
Horringer, but the essay on it is a pleasant | 





example of the writer’s readable style and | 
treatment. The final chapter, ‘A Few} 
Notes about Houses,’ contains some good | 
detail. The book is beautifully printed and | 
illustrated. 


Amphion or the XIXth Century, By Dud- | 
ley Harbron. (Dent and Sons, 6s. net.) | 


‘* A NY connected account of the architec: | 

ture of England between 1800 and 1900 | 
is hard to find,’’ says our author in his pre- 
face. Whatever be the true explanation of 
this, the fact itself goes to indicate that the | 
general reader—as distinct from the student 
of architecture—is not yet provided with that 
all round outline of knowledge in the subject 
which makes essay-writing upon it—allusive, | 
epigrammatic, ready to stray to other topics | 
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—of very much use. Mr. Harbron writes 
amusingly, but he wanders all over the 
place and wastes many words on topics, like 


| the various evils of the industrial world in 


Victorian England, which, in the degree to 
which he gives information upon them, are 
familiar to every one already, True, this is 
intended to illustrate the architecture of the 
period: but, save in regard to the creation 
of slums, the connection between the spirit 
of the time and the style of its buildings, is 
not, amid all the flow of comment on all 
sorts of subjects,ever precisely enough brought 
out. There is too little substance in the 
book and too much in the way of mere 
commonplaces, whose true nature is not to be 
disguised by their petulant or good-humoured 
or occasionally witty presentation. The pro- 
nouncements on the work of individual archi- 
tects will, many of them, so far as they go, 


| command assent, but most are mere dicta, 


unsupported by the requisite reasons or 
examples, or by reference to any principle of 
criticism. It is stated that parts of the 
book have appeared in a periodical, and, 
indeed, it has all the characters of a jour- 
nalistic production. Mr. Harbron should 
not be telling the unwary reader tout court 
— Sir Horace Mann was Horace Walpole’s 
uncle, 
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THE 13th GENERAL INDEX to ‘“ NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” covering the twelve volumes pub- 
lished between 1923 and 1929, (vols. 145 to 156) is 
now ready. The price is, as before, one guinea 
net, and subscribers are asked to send their 
orders at once to the agent from whom th 
obtain the paper, or direct to the Manager, 1 
Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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